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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, 
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Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newuouse, Superintendent. 


Garden=Hvoes: A new and very ‘complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, QO. i. Mi. ER, C. Oxps, Agents. 


an “assortment ‘of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: H 
Manufacture, from 
Merchaats supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Meo. Wartvseto, } Superintendents. 


Cravats $ Satin. “Spring Cravats | of the best 
styles, and — made. 
Mrs. 8. Van VELZER; Superintendent. 


vatmatear ibaa manufactured au and tor sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 

D. J. Hatt, Miller. 

Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


aoe errr’? 


Designing and Wood=-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches may be 
a‘idressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, we EL IN GFORD, Cc ONN. 
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PU BLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and whee publications of the 
Oncida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onema Association. Price 123 cts. 


= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 


Stand for the e Right. 


Be firm, be bold, be strong, be true, 
And dare to stand alone ; 

Strive for the right, whate’er you do, 
Though helpers there are none. 


Nay, bend not to the swelling surge 
Of popular sneer and wrong, 

*Twill bear thee on to ruin’s verge ; 
With current wild and strong. 


Stand for the right ! though falsehood rail, 
And proud lips coldly sneer— 

A poisoned arrow cannot wound 
A conscience pure and clear. 


Stand for the right! and with clean hands 
Exalt the truth on high; 

Thou’lt find warm, sympathizing hearts, 
Among the passers-by. 


Men who have seen, and thought, and felt, 
Yet could not boldly dare 

The battle’s brunt, but by thy side 
Will every danger share. 


Stand for the right! proclaim it loud, 
Thou’lt find an answering tone 
In honest hearts, and thou’lt no more 
Be doomed to stand alone. 
[Chicopee Jonrnal. 


Sin and Death Girdled. 

The idea of curing bad habits by a 
process like girdling, corresponds with the 
way in which God has dealt with evil on 
a large scale. The whole tree of sin and 
death was girdled 1800 years ago. In 
finishing his work, Christ had a last de- 
cisive encounter with the devil, in which 
he bound him. Through death he de- 
stroyed him that had the power over 
death. Just as Christ was entering the 
cloud of death, he said, ‘ Now is the judg- 
ment of this world, now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out.’ And after 
his resurrection, he said, ‘ All power in 
heaven and on earth is given unto me ;’ 
showing that he had really conquered the 
devil, who before could boast that the 
kingdoms of this world, and all the glory 
of them were delivered unto him. The 
devil being the author of all evil, his 
destruction was the end of evil; that is, 
in the same sense that girdling is the end 
of atree. When a tree is girdled it is 
virtually dead, though for some time it 
retains the appearance of life. The fatal 
operation leaves it looking as it looked 
before, Its foliage falls off after a while, 
but bating that, it occupies all the space 
it ever did, for many years. Still we 
call it dead, because its communication 
with the root is cut off. So, as we know 
that the vital source of evil was destroyed 
by the victories of Christ, we are sure, 
whatever have been the appearances since, 
that like a girdled tree, it has been all the 
time dying and virtually dead. 

This view explains many passages in 
which Christ is represented as making an 
end of sin, and finishing salvation, by the 
offering of his body once for all. It ex- 
plains those passages which represent the 
old man as dead, and those which teach 
us to reckon ourselves dead to sm. When 
we are told that we are not debtors to the 
flesh, and that sin shall not have domin- 
ion over us, it is on the ground, that the 
spiritual connection between human na- 
ture and the devil is broken. It is on this 
ground that God is reconciled to human 
nature; and the very news of the gospel is, 
that Christ, the new man, is in the heart 
of human nature; and of course Satan is 








State, as distinctly as possible. 


dispossessed, 
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As this world i is merely the surface of 
human life, the manifestations here do 
not indicate the state of things in the 
whole body. Every believer knows how 
to reconcile exterpal imperfection with a 
heart cleansed from sin; and by the same 
rule we may understand how the race, as 
a whole, has been saved from sin these 
1800 years, though the visible portion of 
it in this world has been subject to evil. 
The soul of humanity, is Christ and the 
saints of the first resurrection, and they 
are holy, And as Paul after he was 
‘perfect’ was still pressing forward to 
attain the redemption of the body, so it 
is to be supposed that the soul of the 
great human corporation is striving for 
the same object. 





In the article ‘ Constitutional Christ- 
ianity,’ published some time ago in the 
Circular, it was shown that sin and 
death, and all human institutions which 
do not belong to the heavenly state, must 
come to their end by the legitimate 
operation of the gospel, which identifies 
believers with Christ, in his posthumous 
state. In this view the resurrection of 
Christ was an act which girdled the whole 
tree of evil. 


The decay of idolatry is one great fact 
on the face of things in this world, indi- 
cating that Satan has lost his power. He 
has laid out his strength on that sin from 
the beginning, and its disappearance shows 
that its source has been destroyed. 


The Complex Unity of Religion. 

The nature of man as a religious being 
is complex; and the thing which that 
nature demands, must be adapted to 
that integral constitution. Man is not, 
and cannot, be satisfied with a part of 
the elements of a true church or a true re- 
ligion. He wants the whole. 





What constitutes this complex unity 
which the religious nature of man calls 
for ? 

Perhaps we may get an approximate 
definition by finding what man, in his 
reachings forth after a true church and a 
true religion, has seized upon and extolled 
as his ideal of this demanded thing. — 


jointed into a number of rival claimants 
for the position of nearest approach to 
this primary object. Each has taken some 
one of the elements of religion, and made a 
hobby of it, and exalted it to the highest 
possible estimation. 

As instances of what we may call these 
participial hobbies, we have: 1, The Ro- 
man Catholic Church. This church takes 
the hierarchical element—the element of 
priestly organization—and exalts it above 
every thing else. This is the all-absorb- 
ing idea with them, and they care 
very little about doctrines and dogmas, 
and the moralities and spiritualities of 
religion. They assume and assert that 
they are the true successors of the apos- 
tles, and in this hierarchic element lies 
their whole strength. 2. This same ele- 
ment, in a certain degree, in connection 
with a higher developement of external 
discipline, and a beautiful order of wor- 





The religious world is divided and dis- | 





ship, caer a &e., POAT the 
strength of the Episcopal Church. They 
regard doctrines as of secondary impor- 
tance, and are not very practical and 
moral in their religion. 3. Then there 
are the Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians, These make a hobby of the in- 
tellectual and doctrinal departments of 
religion, and almost entirely reject the 
chosen elements of the Catholics and 
Episcopalians, 4. Finally, there is still 
another class, the Latitudinarians, who 
ignore all these elements as of no account, 
and make the practical part of religion 
the whole of it. They pride themselves 
on morality, and regard those as the best 
Christians who do the most good, and 
behave the best. 

Thus the elements of religion are sep- 
arated from each other, as though they 
were mutually antagonistic. But are they 
opposed to each other naturally and nec- 
essarily ? It is evident that they are 
not ; and it is evident, also, that it isa 
narrow-minded view that considers them 
thus, and that extols one at the expense 
of the others. They are all parts of one 
great whole. 

The true religion, and the true church, 
the church of Christ, is an ecclesiasticism, 
for, ‘God hath set some in the church ; 
first, apostles; secondarily, prophets ; 
thirdly, teachers; after that, miracles ; 
then, gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
diversities of tongues.’ 1 Cor. 12: 28.— 
Paul asserts that the church is the body of 
Christ, and compares the various parts of 
it to the members of the human body; and 
says, that ‘God hath set the members, 
every one of them in the body, as it hath 
pleased him ;’ (See 1 Cor. 12.) giving to 
each its appropriate office, and making 
them mutually dependent on and necessa- 
ry toeach other, ‘that there should be no 
schism in the body.’ The primitive church 
was a hierachy when on earth; and is now, 
in the heavenly world. Christ told his 
apostles, that as they had followed him 
in the regeneration, when he should sit 
upon the throne of his glory, they also 
should sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel, (See Matt. 
19; 28. 

While the church and religion of Christ 
is a hierarchy, and an ecclesiasticism, it 
is also in the highest sense a practical 
affair. It was one of the glories of Christ, 
the apostles, and Primitive church, that 
they were a people ‘zealous of good 
works,’ To ‘do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you,’ is one 
of the corner blocks in the temple of 
Christianity. But morality is not, and 
never can be, the highest and supreme 
element of true religion, because the re- 
lations of man to God are paramount to 
his relations to his fellow-men ; according 
to the law, ‘thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ 

Again, the intellectual and doctrinal 
elements, are integral parts of this de- 
manded and God-given religion. Christ 
as a teacher, promulgated doctrines.— 
They are the integuments of his gospel, 
and reception of, and faith in them, is the 
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necessary preliminary to the obtaining of 
its soul. ‘He that cometh to God must 
beliere that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him.’ 
Heb. 11: 6. The doctrines of true reli- 
gion, are the expressions of everlasting 
truths, and they are presented to man- 
kind by the Spirit of truth through its 
teat-book—the Bible. To ignore the in- 
tellectual and doctrinal elements of relig- 
ion, is to ignore what are among its deep- 
est and most fundamental principles. 
But on the other hand, to extol them to 
the zenith height of all-comprehensive 
supremacy, is equally pernicious. They 
have their appropriate sphere. 

So of ordinances, discipline and wor- 
ship; religion has all these. It says to 
man, ‘ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 9 
God’ 1 Cor. 10: 31. It makes every 
act an ordinance of worship, every thought 
an adorative aspiration, every word a 
psalm. It presents to man, not the 
shadow, ina system of ordinances, such as 
a Lord’s supper four times a year, a sab- 
bath once in seven days, and the withered 
teachings of a fragmentary clergy; but it 
makes every meal a Lord’s supper, an 
agape or feast of love, every day a sab- 
bath, and every man a medium of Christ, 
the Spirit of Truth, and a teacher and 
edifier of the household of God. 

These four elements are united in the 
Church of Christ. Man wants them all, 
for he wants a true connection with God, 
by all the joints and bands that he has 
ordained in the body of Christ. Christ 
is the life of the vine and its branches ; 
these are its fibers and sap-vessels. In- 
stead of being mutually antagonistic, they 
belong together and secure each other. 
Because they have not been found to- 
gether in the history of the church in 
this world, during the post-apostolic ages, 
is no argument to prove that they are 
not parts of a unit. 

Does the reader ask, where is this in- 
tegral organization to be found? We 
answer, it is to be found in the Primi- 
tive church. Christ instituted a true hi- 
erarchy, appointed manners and customs, 
taught doctrines, morality, and a prac- 
tical life. In that church all interests 
were attended to in due proportion, and 
none of them were lost sight of, or des- 
pised, on account of making a hobby of 
some particular one. The same is still 
as true of it, as it was 1800 years ago. 
Man can go to it now, and find all these 
divinely appointed elements. 

Finally, if it is asked, Is not the Primi- 
tive church dead, and passed into the 
invisible world, and do we not want a 
duplicate of that church here ? we answer, 
No, there cannot be a duplicate of that 
church—there is but one church of Christ. 
In making that objection, a distinction 
is raised between this world and the in- 
visible, which it was the very purpose o1 
the coming of the Son of God into this 
world, and of his death on the cross, to 
abolish ard destroy. Christ has broken 
down the ‘middle wall of partition,’ and 
made one world of the visible and the in- 
visible. Tio deny this, and to go to work 
to build up a duplicate of that church 
here on earth, independent of it, is to 
nullify all that Christ undertook to do. 
That church is just as accessible as though 
it were a visible organization. It is the 
object and function of the cross of Christ 
to introduce men to it—to bridge over the 


chasm of death, open this world to the 
New Jerusalem, and usher it into the 
glory of the resurrection, 
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Magnetic Relations. 


We use the term fellowship, when we speak of 
ascending or descending fellowship, to express 
the receptive relation of our spirits to other 
spirits better or worse than ourselves. It isa 
useful designation, but it seems to be most ap- 
plicable to the intercourse of persons, and is not 
quite broad enough to express the relation which 
our various attractions bring us into with things. 
We have fellowship with each other, and with 
spiritual influences of divers kinds; but it isa 
little incongruous, or at least unwonted, to say 
that we have fellowship with our dinner, or with 
a fine spring day. 

Yet, whatever we enjoy and have a passion for 
becomes a source of spiritual influx to us, and our 
relation with things as well as with persons is 
substantially one of fellowship. 

Let us see if we cannot derive an illustration 
that will cover the whole field of our passional 
relations. 

Magnetic attraction is in the physical world 
the most subtle, the most efficient, and at the 
same time the most elusive of analysis, and most 
incomprehensible of all the material forces. In- 
vestigators are discovering that all the operations 
of nature, from the falling of a stone to the rush 
of the hurricane and the painting of a flower, are 
to be referred to some agency of magnetic or chem- 
ical attraction. The sun draws, the earth draws, 
the air draws, and every thing in fact 1s full- 
charged with an irresistable liking for something 
else, that, when left free, is sure to gratify itself, 
Hence the universe of motion. Everything is 
seeking according to its likes. 

Now, Ict us extend the principle that 1s so all- 
prevalent in nature, to the phenomena of our own 
loyes and desires. Let us say that all appetite of 
every kind is equivalent to magnetic attraction. 
The charm of food. of music, of friendship, of love, 
of thought, imagination and religion, is a force 
addressed to some receptive faculty in us, and the 
union which we seek with these things is like the 
coming together of positive and negative poles in 
magnetism. We are thus in a magnetic relation 
to every thing and our various attractions and 
susceptibilities are only indices of the moving of 
the currents. 

Assuming for our illustration thus expanded, 
at least a good basis of analogy, we readily infer 
that the real virtue which we seek in all objects 
of desire, is a magnetic virtue. In the case of 
food, for instance, the fact that its operation is 
primarily magnetic, is shown by the circum- 
stance that it strengthens and exhilarates imme- 
diately on being received, and before it can go to 
the nourishment of the body in a mechanical way. 
People crave food, and ascribe everything to 
quantity and crude form, when a more refined 
perception discovers that that which does us the 
most good in food, is a spiritualized essence 
which enters into a marriage with the appetite, 
and insures vital digestion. A correspondent on 
another page of this paper, shows plausibly that it 
is the electric principle which is the chief vital- 
izing element in’ the air which we breathe. The 
same truth is probably applicable to all the ob- 
jects of our senses. 

Life, in one definition of it, may be said to be 
the manifestation of appetite or magnetic force, 
as death is characterised by the absence of it. 
Now magnetic attraction is primarily creative, 
constructive ; cooperating with life, it builds up 
the bodies of plants and animals, it organizes and 
holds things together. What should ever cause 
its disturbance and cessation? If pure appetite 
could proceed undisturbed, enabling man simply 
to appropriate what his being demands, we do 
not see that there would be any possibility of his 
dying. The constructive action would always 
overbalance the waste, as in the case of childhood 
and youth. 

This brings us to the question why, if all men- 
tal and moral operations proceed by a principle 
corresponding to magnetism, there is so much 
crime, mutiny, disorder and disaster in the world 
as is seen to exist. Physical magnetism works 
out its results in a systematic and beneficent 
way: why does the same principle yield anarchical 
manifestations in the spiritual sphere? We re- 
fer the moral perturbation, that besets man’s 





passional nature to the existence of a devil, an 


uncreated evil being, who throws a perverting 
influence into the scale, distorting and falsifying 
the attractions of creation, and mingling himself 
in the current of our susceptibilities. Does a 
person fall into drunkenness or thieving by a nat- 
ural attraction? Those who deny the existence 
of the devil must account for these destructive 
forms of desire. 

Finally, while all things possess a magnetic 
character, (the devil even simulating this agency 
to such an extent as to produce at least a disturb- 
ing effect between man and nature,) God and the 
angelic world are the real fountains of it. It is 
possible to be under a continual magnetism from 
the upper world, such as to completely regulate 
and harmonize our lower relations. The magnet- 
ism of Christ makes us positive towards other 
attractions so that we come down upon the world 
instead of being swallowed by it, and so envelopes 
us that ‘the evil one toucheth us not.” 

Following out our speculation to its practical 
results, we have among others, the following : 

1. That shame is factitious and irrational. If 
attraction is seen to be the result of a magnetic 
force, then in a pure medium, love between the 
sexes would stand free of inuch of the foolishness 
and prudish sentimentality that now beset it. 
In the love and intercourse of the sexes, there is 
really no more occasion for shame than there is 
in the falling of the spring shower. Both are 
simply obedient to the working of a universal law. 

2. If the benefit we derive from objects is 
chiefly a magnetic one, then exclusive ownership 
is unnecessary and absurd. The magnetic value 
of a thing, on the one hand cannot be exclusively 
appropriated—we speak of course of the class of 
things which are not consumed in the use—and on 
the other hand it is not injured at all, by many 
partaking of it. Thesky, the air, and the land- 
scape are for all, and their beauty only grows 
by being observed and enjoyed. 

3. There is a strong scientific probability fall- 
ing in with the plain intimations of the Gospel, 
that death will some time come toanend. Let 
the magnetism that rules between man and nature 
become harmonized and freed from disturbing el- 
ements, so that his passions exercise themselves 
in the pure medium of the love of God, and 
everything must contribute to his improvement 
and beautifying, instead of his decay.—c. w. n. 





Man’s Divinity, 

One of our exchanges [infidel] very confidently 
tells us that whatever progress we have made in 
true free-love, isin no wise to be attributed to the 
power of Christ whom we confess, but to the cul- 
tivation of the divine element in our natures. 
The name of Christ is so odious, and stirs up so 
much wrath among infidels, that we are more 
and more convinced, that it is no mere intellect- 
ual dogma that is so hated, but a veritable power 
which they feel, and which they would, if they 
could, gladly ignore. We take this oppurtunity, 
to again reiterate our confidence in the name of 
Christ, and to declare our purpose to have nothing 
todo with any reform, societary or individual, 
that does not recognize Him as its life. 

It is very common for modern reformers to 
talk about the divine and the evil in man’s consti- 
tution. To those who look upon nature asa 
‘miscellany of phenomena,’ rather than asa living 
unity, such a view of man is perfectly natural. 
Man cannot be truly studied as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. To be understood, he must be taken 
with all his relations to superior existences. In- 
stead of being only an independent phenomenon, 
he is more probably but the manifestation of 
other existences behind the vail. But this view 
should in no wise lessen the idea of his responsi- 
bility for himself. To study man, and to define 
his nature and powers, without at the same time 
cognizing his relation to God and the devil, is 
half-and-half work; it is like studying anatomy 
without physiology and psychology: 

In truth, no part of man’s nature per se, can be 
called divine more than another, except in a sort 
of comptimentary way. Man is divine, or diabol- 
ical, in every practical sense, just in proportion as 
his partnerships with spiritual principalities are 
divine or diabolical. Under right conditions, one 
man’s Amativeness or Combativeness may be 
more divine than another man’s Benevolence or 
Ideality, and be a far greater blessing to himself 
and to the world. Without denying that different 
men, and that different faculties of che same man, 
are more susceptible to good or evil than others 
yet we say that a man's spiritual fellowships are 
primary, and he himself is secondary. Man’s ex- 
istence is not of himself, but is part of another 
existence ; so are his righteousness, goodness and 





progress. 


Man in his fallen condition is under the power 
of evil; and his progress demands that he should 
change his partnership in the spiritual sphere. 
Now, we recognize Christ as the head of the 
principality of good in the universe; and accor- 
dingly we confess him, and his name as the only 
one whereby men can be saved. In Christ is the 
only hope of society. Let reformers attempt to 
reconstruct society without Him, and take our 
word for it, they will find marvelously little of the 
divine in man. Let ‘them accept Christ, and 
there is infinite hope.—a. 3. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK- 
DR. KANE. 

The latest accounts from Dr. Kane give his 
friends grounds for the fear that his death has 
occurred ere this at Havana. The following dis- 
patch, written it seems by one of the brave com- 
panions of his Arctic Expedition, and addressed 
to Mr. Henry Grinnell, has been received in New- 
York City: 

“ Havana, February 13, 1857.—Dr. Kane is still 
alive, but cannot last through the day. His mind 
keeps right. He has just bid his friends and all 
his countrymen farewell, Wm. Morton.” 

The Evening Post, in reference to this, remarks : 

“The untimely death, in his thirty-sixth year, 
of a man who has already traveled over the great- 
est part of the world, and has gained an honora- 
ble name in both hemispheres, will be deeply and 
universally lamented. Dr. Kane, however, has on 
three or four occasions been at the point of death 
and recovered, and we are disposed, in this in- 
stance, to await the actual announcement of his 
decease, before giving any further expression 
of our regret.” 

COLD WINTER AT THE WEST. 

Accounts from Council Bluffs in western Iowa, 
nearly in the same latitude as New Haven, state 
that the winter has been of unusual severity in 
that section ; that from the Ist of December to 
about the last days of January, the mercury was 
below zero fora large part of the time—as low 
frequently as 12 or 15 deg. On the 18th of Jan- 
uary, (the cold Sunday,) it went down in the mor- 
ning to 35, some say 40 degrees!—the coldest 
day, it is said, ever experienced in that vicinity. 

THE FRESHET AT THE WEST. 

Mr Greeley of the NV. Y. Tribune, writing from 
Galesburg, IIl., at the time of the late extensive 
freshets, after graphically describing a night 
journey during ‘a winter flood on the prairies,’ 
says :—‘ The flood would seem to have swept this 
State clean of bridges. Those nearest this point, 
on all the roads leading out of this place, are gone. 
It will take at least a week to get the tracks in 
order again, and hardly a railroad in Illinois 
will be fully restored for a month yet. The dam- 
age to the railroads of this State must amount to 
millions.’ 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERY—IF TRUE. 

In an advertisement which appeared recently in 
the N. Y. Tribune, it is announced by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Hardinge, a Professor of Metallurgy we 
believe, that he has discovered a process for ex- 
tracting the gold from gold-bearing quartz, by 
first dissolving the quartz rock in water, and then 
precipitating all the gold. But the value of the 
process does not end here. This dissolved quartz 
or liquid stone, (liquor silicii,) Prof. Hardinze 
states, may then be used with other materials 
in making artificial stone, as granite. porphyry, 
jasper, and almost all the precious stones, colored 
with mineral oxides, molded cheaply, and applied 
to the various purposes of building, useful and 
ornamental, yet at a cost not exceeding the price 
of common brick. 

The Professor describes at length in his adver- 
tisement the principal features of his process, 
alleging that by it he can dissolve fifteen tuns of 
quartz rock per day, in four thousand gallons of 
water, precipitating also all the gold without ad- 
ditional cost—provided that gold-bearing quartz 
is worked. 


~ 








An Oneida Journal, 

Wednesday, Feb. 25.—This has been a lively 
week, in our little bee-hive. Questions, the na- 
ture of which does not transpire as yet, but re- 
lating to Spring operations and involving our 
fundamental business policy, have been subjects 
of interesting discussion, occupying several even- 
ings, and eliciting more oratory and argumentative 
wit than we had dreamed of as latent in the 
Community. Let it never be said that Commu- 
nism is stifling to genius or independent thought, 
or that unanimity is opposed to the largest liberty 
of discussion. We ‘believe, and think, andare of 
the opinion,’ as Sir Robert Hazlewood says, that 
the fact that unanimity is required in order to 
act on any question here, secures to every ques- 
tion the fairest and most liberal investigation. 





Agreement would be impossible without full day- 
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light. We have our progressives and our conser- 
vatives, (that is, those who are so by constitution 
or temperament,) our philosophers and our 
workers, our abstractionists and our executives; 
but subordinate are all idiosyncracies to love of 
the truth, and we can rely firmly on that, when 
the truth is once made manifest by free discussion, 
to unite us in any measure.——Friday the 20th, 
being the anniversary of J. H. N.’s first confession 
of Christ as a whole Savior, to which we trace 
the beginning of Bible Communism, was observed 
as a festive occasion. The programme on the 
bulletin-board was as follows: 


The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad. . . ._Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity !—Davip. 


BIRTHDAY oF THE CAUSE. 
Programme for the 20th. - 


1. Breakfast and Bible-reading at the 
usual hour. 

2. The bell will be rung at 11 for 
leaving work. : 

3. At 12, gathering in the parlor.— 
Evercises.—1l. Song, ‘ Lhe Morning Light is 
Breaking. 2. Address by H. W. Burnuam.— 
3. Volunteer speeches, sentiments and communica- 
tions, 4. Bong, The Resurrection Hymn. 


4. Dinner. First table at 2, second at 
half past 2. 

5. General ‘bee’ for clearing off the 
tables, &c 

6. ‘Guy Mannering’ continued at 4 in 
the parlor. 

7. Dancing at 51-2 in the Dining- 
room. G. W. N. andH. A. N., Floor Managers. 

8. Supper and Meeting in the parlor 
at 8. 

8. Instrumental Music at 9. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Mr. B. was invited to write out the sentiments 
of his address, and furnish them for the Circular. 
[See next column.] Some said we succeeded in 
making a holiday enjoyable better this time than 
ever before. Every-day life sits more gracefully on 
us than extra parade, and we know how to enjoy 
home-like scenes better than extra occasions. 
Anything ceremonous or forecalculated in the 
way of pleasure has seldom gone off very well.— 
This time, however, there was something of the 
smvoth flow of inspiration. But what shall we 
say of the banquet? Where were the stuffed 
turkey, the roast beef, the savory spare-rib, the 
turnips and onions, the mince-pies and plum- 
puddings, the gravies and pickles of old thanks- 
giving dinners? They were actually forgotten. 
We doubt if they were once thought of; while we 
made our repast of the simple (rimmings of custo- 
mary feasts, viz., coffee and wheat bread and 
butter, preserves and custard pie. The bread 
and butter were sweet as nectar to be sure, and 
the coffee, by habitual disuse, was rendered not 
only a luxury, but a ‘cup that cheered.’ This 
was amusingly manifest by the swell aud surge 
of talk and merriment that soon filled the dining- 
room. Thanks to that Savior whose faithfulness 
we celebrate, for the civilization of our aliment- 
iveness—that we can eat wholesome, simple food 
with more gastronomic delight than we used to 
the grass and greasy viands of common cookery. 
We imagine our free discussions are fur more 
likely to be characterized by candor and self- 
possessivn, and to result in truthful conclusions, 
than if we were a beef-eating Community. 


Irems.—Arrived, a young man and a lad from 
Illinois, brothers, who have come here to live. 
They expect soon to be joined by their father, 
whose application to join us has been of some 
standing, and whose correspondence has been cal- 
culated to inspire us with confidence in his sin- 
cerity and allegiance to Christ.——Departures: 
Mr. Burt and two young people for Wallingford. 
Mr. B. goes ona visit of business; the young 
people to stay. Received an interesting letter 
from Mr. Close of Texas, in which he mentions 
that he has sent us a barrel of pecan-nuts, think- 
ing they will be the more appreciated since we 
have eschewed meat.——The weather continues 
to be open and pleasant. Snow is scarcely to be 
seen, and the ways willsoun be settled at this 
rate.——A family with whom we have had some 
acquaintance, proposes to come and make us a 
visit of several weeks, which we rather discour- 
age, a8 our quarters are somewhat crowded in the 
winter, and a temporary visit, with children es- 
pecially, considering our family arrangements, 
would not be very satisfactory to either party. 


Notes or Merrincs.—Sunday evening, at the 
usual hour of the singing-school, we had another 
talk about music, the chief idea of which was, 
that if we sing with the spirit, that is, if we 
adopt the sentiment of the song we sing, we have 
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only to sing naturally, to sing effectively. We 
need not strain for expression, if we sympathize 
with the words we utter. Mechanical expression, 
however artistic, cannot render singing really 
pleasing—the heart must give music its power. 
In our family gathering, Mr. H. hada dream to 
tell, a very good one. In making some remark 
upon it, a member, in accordance with a custom 
we have adopted, corrected the dreamer's lan- 
guage, as he was guilty of some inelegancies, say- 
ing for instance, ‘ We sot down ona log.’ This 
was a signal for the mention of other impropri- 
eties of speech committed in the Community, and 
so the whole hour was spent in giving shots and 
taking them. Our best critics did not escape 
impeachment. They would not be apt to say, 
‘Shet the door and keep it shot,’ or, ‘ You hadn't 
ought-ter do so,’ or, ‘We walked out in the eve- 
ning in the kitching garding,’—barbarisms ‘ the 
like of which’ some of our folks were criticised 
for, but they say perhaps sacrifis for sacrifize, 
‘lay down’ for ‘lie down,’ ‘apotheosis’ for 
apotheosis.’ 





Anniversary Address by H. W. Burnham. 

The spiritual and ideal are the foundation of 
the real and practical. This is true, and has been 
true in all past time, both in the philosophical and 
religious worlds. The discovery of all new facts 
and theories is traceable to the workings of mind: 
une or more. Thus Pythagoras first discovered 
the revolutionary motion of the heavenly bodies. 
The discovery however was but partial and vague, 
and it remained for Copernicus, and Kepler, and 
Newton, to render the diseovery intelligible and 
systematic. Sir Isaac Newton beheld an apple fall 
to the ground, and from this circumstance discover- 
ed the law of gravitation. Newcomen ascertained 
the rudimentary principles of the steam-engine. 
His ideas were crude, however, and his machine 
defective. Watt, being employed to repair his 
machine, made further and more important dis- 
coveries, and they were the essential features of 
the steam-engine as now in operation. Fulton 
first found out the method of applying the steam- 
engine to navigation. Morse invented the magic 
wonder of this age—the magnetic telegraph. Thus 
speaks the poet, contemplating the projected 
ocean telegraph: 

“* World! What a wonder is this, 
So grandly and simply sublime, 
All the Atlantic abyss 

Leaped in a nothing of time. 
Even the steeds of the sun, 
Half a day panting behind, 

In the flat race that is run 
Won by a flash of the mind.” 

The same principle holds good in the religious 
world. Every wide-spread excitement, sect, or 
system—be their essential features that of pagan- 
ism or christianity, barbarism or civilization, 
the origin of the thing is traceable to some indi- 
vidual mind. Thus, for examples, Islamism was 
founded by Mahomet, Methodism by Wesley, 
Mormonism by Joe Smith, Millerism by Miller, 
and so on. 

Well, these things are facts—historical facts , 
they did not create thernselves, nor spring up in 
a night without ways and means, but are the 
products ofspiritual principalities working through 
the human mind, and may at least serve as in- 
troductory illustrations of the cause we celebrate 
on this occasion. 


Perfectionism—-a significant and nut unaccept- 
able name, was born twenty-three years ago to- 
day. J. H. N. then for the first time, acknowl- 
edged to himself and publicly confessed before 
the world, his faith in Jesus Christ as a whole 
savior—a savior from all sin. The following ex- 
tract from the ‘ Religious Experience’ narrates the 
event with such thrilling interest that I venture 
to copy: 

“Faith, as a grain of mustard seed, was in my 
heart ; but its expansion into full consciousness 
of spiritual life and peace, yet required another 
step, viz.. confession. The next morning I re 
curred tothe passage which had been my guide 
in my first cOhversion, viz. Rom. 10: 7—10, and 
saw in it—what I had not seen distinctly before 
—the power of Christ’s resurrection as the centre- 
point of faith, and the necessity of confession as 
the complement of inward belief. As I reflected 
on this last point, it flashed across my mind that 
the work was done ; that Christ was in me with 
the power of his resurrection, and that it only re- 
mained for me to confess it before the world, in 
order to enjoy the consciousness of it. I deter- 
mined at once to confess Christ in me a Savior 
from sin, at all hazards; and rate I did not 
immediately have all the feelings which I hoped 
for, I knew I was walking in the truth, and went 
forward fearlessly and with hopeful peace. 

“Tt fell to my lot to preach that evening at the 
Free Church. I prepared myself during the day 
for an unflinching testimony against all sin.— 
When I announced from the desk my. text—‘ He 





my 
that committeth sin is of the devil’—I felt, and 





I doubt rot the audience felt, that I was entcring 
upon anew field of theology. I insisted upon 
the literal meaning of the text, and did my best 
to prove that sinners are not Christians. I said 
nothing about my own state, but I knew that 
my testimony would be thrust back upon me, and 
that I should consequently be obliged to confess 
myself saved from sin. So in fact it proved, as 
will be seen in the sequel. 

“ Twent home with a feeling that I had com- 
mitted myself irreversibly, and, on my bed that 
night, I received the baptism which I desired and 
expected. Three times in quick succession a 
stream of eternal love gushed through my heari, 
and rolled back again to its source. ‘Joy un- 
speakable and full of glory’ filled my soul. All 
fear and doubt and condemnation passed away. 
I knew that my heart was clean, and that the 
Father and the Son had come and made it their 
abode.” Page 18. 

This is a succinct account of the birth of our 
cause. The heart-struggles, fastings and prayer, 
and diligent searchings after the truth, which pre- 
ceeded the result narrated above; as well as the 
severe sufferings which followed, are things fa- 
miliar to us all, and need not be detailed here. 
We speak of the confession of Christ thus made, 
as a birth. This is not an unapt comparison, if 
indeed it should be considered a comparison; for 
a child was born—not of flesh and blood, of course, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. Perfection- 
ism was the climax, the child and true heir of 
the revival-spirit of that period. The event, it 
is true, was not attended with pomp and par- 
ade, and heralded forth, world-wide, like the 
birth of the Prince of Algiers, but was unosten- 
tatious, more like the birth of Cirist in a stable; 
and yet, it was an event not of a character to be 
hus hed in silence: far otherwise. Many will un- 
doubtedly remember the electric thrill of interest 
it sent throughout the country. 

Thus much for the origin of our cause. 

With the changes of time there has beena 
gradual change of names, Formerly we were 
known as Perfectionis(s ; but now more as Com- 
munists. Both names however are pertinent, 
considering the historical associations connected 
with them; and we see no veasun why the former 
should be displaced by the latter. The truth is 
that there is a natural and inseparable union 
between the two. Communism, as we behoid it 
to-day, is the legitimate fruit of the Perfectioniam 
of 1834. 

An appropriate question here suggests itself; 
viz., What has Perfectionism, alias Communism, 
accomplished? A brief, and by no means minute, 
answer to this question must saffice us on this 
occasion. 

1. Negatively: we have not, popularly speak- 
ing, converted the multitude. Our poliey has 
been far different from ordinary religious sects in 
this particular. We cannot boast, neither do we 
wish to, vf our Synods and Conferences and 
Churches scaitered here and there throughout 
the land. The inherent constitution of the truth 
we believe and have confessed, dves not lead us in 
this direction. 

2. Our doctrines, and the spirit emanating 
from them. have been like Jeaven in the mass.— 
This is indeed one of the characteristics of saving 
truth, and always has been. It was the case with 
Christianity 1800 years ago, and with whatever 
of truth was developed in the Reformation of the 
16th century. ‘The kingrdom of heaven is like 
leaven which a woman took and hid in three meas- 
ures of meal, till the whole was leavened.’ ‘The val- 
ue of truth, and of every true movement, lies far 
more in the silent assimilating operation which 
it performs in the heart, than in any effect possi- 
ble to be accomplished by its outward display; 
and so far as we know, this has been the working 
tendency of our principles. It is true that we 
have been known where we have not been ac- 
knowledged, and copied where we have not been 
credited; but this is more a demonstration of 
the truth of our assertion than otherwise. Men 
like the fruit, but not the tree on which it grows. 
But we are content. 

3. With all our radicalism on the social question, 
opposition has been overcome, and toleration ex- 
tended toward us. This alone is a great achieve- 
ment—the work of God. This achievement is 
not an individual, local affair—it is for the world. 
The principality which prohibits the introduction 
of new truths from heaven on this subject among 
men, has been broken. Space has been made for 
Christ. We are free to publish our doctrines and 
to live them out. 

4. A general improvement in health. Unless 
in cases where surgical skill is necessary, the Doc- 
tor’s services are at an end with us. The apothe- 
caries are without our patronage—drugs have 
been thrown away. The reason is, we look higher, 
with the best of success too. We have tested 





the fact that Christ is the most skillful physicign 
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in the universe, for body as well as soul. It is 
admitted that we have had our share of afflictiens 
in this respect; some of our choice members have 
fallen in this battle with disease, and we involun- 
tarily remember them to-day with a fresh glow of 
love; but they are exceptions. Comparatively 
speaking, our tax in this respect has been a light 
one. And then on the other hand how many 
who, when they joined us, had ‘broken constitu- 
tions,’ and sallow countenances, now are strong 
and ruddy. We are to-day a robust Community. 
5. Character has been improved. Wills have 
been subdued ; wild and uncultivated passions have 
been disciplined and refined ; impetuous tempers 
and harsh dispositions have been modified and soft. 
enec ; the iron bondage of routine and habit has 
been broken ; individual power to do new things 
has been manifested ; genius and talent have been 
developed ; and more than all, and over all, love, 
the crowning gift of the Spirit, has displaced 
hatred, and sent its quickning, purifying energy 
from the heart throughout the whole life. 

6. Our social principics have wrought good re: 
sults. ‘The principality of marriage exclusivenesé 
has been ‘spoiled,’ and its evils generally have 
been abolished. 

7. Labor has been made attractive. Many of 
us will remember the compulsion—the drudgery 
and bondage of the hireling system, and of labor in 
any form, previous to our experience in Commu- 
nity life. But how different is it now. If there 
is a necessity about labor here, it is not compul- 
sory and absolute, but such as the constitution 
and healthy growth of our life require, and hence 
it becomes the necessity of pleasure. Laziness is 
unnatural: we work because we love to. 

8. Free criticism has been made available. In 
ordinary society this is as yet a desideratum: but 
here it is a reality and belongs to the foundation 
of our superstructure. We could not do without 
it if we would; and wi.o, of our members, would 
do without it if they could? I verily believe not 
hone. 
We have thus briefly glanced at some things 
.which the truth we have believed and confessed 
; before the world, has accomplished. A thousand 
,other things might be said, but this must suffice. 
And now, one or two remarks, and we have done. 

1. Our hope of success lies in adhering to the 
original faith of 1834. That faith was the faith 
of Christ—of the resurrection—of the kingdom of 
God. On it is based, not only the good fruits 
with which we are surrounded, and which are: 
visible to us to-day, but also, the yet-to-be devel- 
oped blessings of the future which we have « 
right to expect. Paul says, ‘ As ye have therefore. 
received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in, 
him.’ This is my éezt, announced usually at the. 
commencement of a discourse, but here, at the- 
conclusion. The exhortation ig. hawever perti-. 
nent : and allowing freedom .to.paraphrase it « 
lictle, we should make it reac thus ;, ‘ As we-have- 
therefore received the tryuthof Perfectionisu»— 
of Communism, viz., by the faith. and confession 
of Christ a complete Sayior from all sin and all 
its consequences, so let us walk therein.’ 

2. It is a matter of congratulation and rejoicing 
that J. H. Noyes ts with us still. The truth he 
has brought out has ween our salvation; and let. 
us in simplicity aydsincerity render honor to him, 
for the truth’s sqke. Let us unitedly pray for his, 
health and prosperity—that he may see of the 
travail of his sol and be abundantly satisfied. 
Amen. 





BRespi rativeness=<Use of Breathing--New The=« 
ery:of Circulation, &c. 

The following letter, called out by the late in- 
quwy in the Circulay respecting the possibility of 
there being an am-loving faculty in man, and a 
corresponding organ in his brain, is from a prac- 
tical Phrenolagist, and will at least be found nov- 
el and interesting: 

Bouckville, Mad. Co., N. ¥., Feb. 16, 1857. 

Beyond all doubt, there is a Phrenological fac- 
ulty of Respirativeness, its precise locality, how- 
ever, not yet being fully determined. In my 
opinion, it forms one of the group of three facul- 
ties, which haye to do with the proper »ourish- 
ment of the body, and is located just below the 
organ of Bibativeness. These three faculties— 
Alimentiveness, Respirativeness and Bibativeoness, 
are absolutely essential to the carrying on of the 
process of life. For even more than food or water, 
do we require the vitalizing element that pure air 
affords, to sustain our physical existence. Con- 
sider its importance. The air we breathe, in its 
component parts, consists of twenty-one parts oxy- 
gen, and seventy-nine parts nitrogen, in addition 
to being pervaded with electricity, which is prob. 





ably the bond of union between the two gases; 
but the proportions of which, no analysis has ye 
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been able to grasp. Turn the Electrical Ma- 
chine in any dry spot upon earth, and we never 
fail of gathering a supply of this subtle element. 
The air in this compound state is taken into the 
lungs. The oxygen and electricity, having a 
strong affinity for moisture, rush to the blood, 
which thus becoming oxygenized and electrized, 
instantly assumes a cherry-red appearance, and 
beeomes positive, while the nitrogen is disengaged 
and expired. The lungs and blood both being 
positive. repel each other in obedience to a well- 
established law of electricity, and the blood is 
accordingly forced into the left ventricle of the 
heart. The valve closes and the blood passes 
into the arteries. 

By the positive force of electric action, inspired 
with every breath of pure air we draw, the blood 
is propelled through all the ramifications of the 
arterial system, until all its millions of minute 
capillary vessels are filled ; and as it rolls along in 
crimson tides, it throws off electric charges by 
friction, into the nerves of involuntary motion, 
which everywhere attend the arteries, and which 
through them are instantly transmitted to the 
brain, for the use of the mind. When the last 
item of the electric force Jeaves the positive blood 
at the very terminus of the arterial system, the 
blood assumes a purplish hue, and becomes neg- 
ative, and as the lungs by continued inspirations 
are kept in a positive state, so the venous blood 
returns through the right ventricle of the heart, 
to the lungs, in obedience to the well-established 
law, that the negative and positive forces attract 
each other. ‘There it is again electrized, oxygen- 
ized, rendered positive, and prepared oOuce more 
for arterial circulation. It is very evident to my 
mind, that the heart does not circulate the blood 
at all, as most physiologists contend, but that it 
is only the RecuLator of this constantly ebbing 
and flooding tide of crimson life, determining with 
exactness how fast the whole shall flow. 

Electricity or the nervous fluid, being the agent 
or instrument of the mind, in carrying on all the 
multifarious operations of life, and the atmos- 
phere being the principal source from which we 
derive this vitalizing element, it will be seen, that 
in exact proportion to the amount of pure air 
that we inspire, other conditions being equal, 
have we life and energy; and that the inspira- 
tion of air that has lost any of its life-giving 
properties must be followed by consequent ex- 
hanstion and decay. The brain is the Electrical 
Battery of the man. In persons of an active tem- 
perament, the expenditure of this nervous force, 
is correspondingly rapid; hence the supply must 
be abundant, and kept up, or their strength fails, 
and for this reason they are more liable to suffer 
from defective ventilation, than those possessing 
less activity. 

This faculty then, byall means, should beculti- 
vated; for in proportion to its deficiency, and the 
neglect of its proper exercise, do we fall short of 
attaining the full measure of our mental and 
physical powers. On the other hand, by its full 
developmnent, and constant cultivation, our brains 


become charged with the divine electricity that 
flows from the full tide of health and happiness, 
and we possess ourselves of a surplus of Positive 
power, which in connection with educated men- 
talities, will enable us to mold mind, fashion mo- 
tive, and develop soul, rendering us equal to great 
occasions, and advancing us toward the high 
standard of perfect humanity. 
Truly Yours, C. W. Unperwoop. 

Te CO 
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AN ANALOGY, 


The utter doom of the flesh may be 
read in the fate of the tribes that occu- 
pied the land of Canaan. Their destruc- 
tion, which was so emphatically insisted 
on, seems to proclaim that before the 
kingdom of God can be set up, the do- 
minion of the flesh must be utterly over- 
thrown. And as surely as the Lord 
spared not those tribes, but swept them 
away before the face of his people Israel, 
so surely will be removed every trace of 
the carnal mind in his people, before his 
kingdom is fulfilled within Shem. And 
so far from taking offence at the severity 
of God’s dealings with those nations, 
loyalty to the truth demands that we 
heartily coéperate in subduing every thing 
that ia contrary to the reign of the Spirit. 
My own heart blesses God for the judg- 
ment of the flesh in any shape—and 
longs for the day when not a trace of it 
will be left. What greater enemy can 
we have than that which so effectually 
obstructs our intercourse with the only 
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of our God.—R. 8. D. 


ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


erance. 


talking and praying to God. 


father when in trouble. 


source of real happiness, viz: the Spirit 


My experience for a few days past has 
been very profitable to me, although 
somewhat trying to my faith. Tempt- 
ations have assailed me, and I have been 
led to earnestly seek the Lord for deliv- 
In this state or heart, I retired 
one night quite early, for the purpose of 
I confessed 
to him the innermost secrets of my heart, 
—told him my trials, and that I had 
come to him as a little child goes to its 
I soon fell asleep 
with the beautiful psalm impressed upon 


my mind, ‘The Lord is my shepherd ; I 
shall not want ; &c.’ Morning came, and 
all was peace and quiet. I felt that the 
Lord had heard my prayers, and had 
answered them by giving me a thankful 
heart—the clouds of doubt and unbe- 
lief were dispelled, and it seemed more 
easy than ever to serve Christ, and his 
cause. Every thing appeared bright and 
hopeful. The many gifts that God in 
his tender mercies had bestowed upon 
me, came vividly to my mind, and there 
was nothing for which I could not be 
thankful. This certainly is a bright spot 
in my experience. It has been the 
means of increasing my faith in God, 
and giving me the evidence that he does 
hear and answer our prayers, according 
to the faith and sincerity we have.— 
Trials and temptations derive their 
life from spiritual principalties ; they are 
evils outside of us, and it does no good 
to fret ourselves about them ; but let us 
rather ‘delight ourselves in the Lord, and 
he will give us the desires of our hearts,’ 
and will in the end deliver us from the 
influences of the wicked one.—P. A. 8. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Geneva, Ill, Feb. 14, 1857. 
Dear Frienps :—Your letter of Jan. 
Ist, came to us the 7th, with tokens of 
love and the evident manifestation of 
God’s will, which is in answer to fervent 
prayer, and is a reward for patience 
and perseverance, which I was confident 
would come in God’s appointed time.— 
The giving up of myself to Christ has 
produced a change in my nature. All 
things wear a lovely aspect, and I see a 
door opened for self-culture. My expe- 
rience the past winter has been the best 
I ever had, and 1 have been the most 
conscious of access to God in prayer. I 
seek not my own righteousness, but the 
righteousness of Christ. Here I will con- 
fess Christ in me a perfect Saviour, whom 
I will not deny nor crucify. ‘I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me,’ who will 
subdue all things unto himself—swallow 
up death in victory. I shall omit writ- 
ing general business matters, as I expect 
to see you shortly. My two eldest sons 
expect to leave Geneva for the Commu- 
nity in a few days, and if nothing hin- 
ders I shal] follow soon. I will close by 
saying I have endeavored to write sin- 
cerely and truthfully in every letter I 
have written to the Community. I feel 
therefore, confident in God that I shall 
approach the Community with sincerity ; 
and also, with the same facility that I 
approach the Father, I shall approach 
his people ; and when the enmity of the 
flesh is abolished, then the spirit will find 
its promised rest. 
Yours for Christ, 


North Cambridge, Vt., Feb. 13, 1857. 


Dear Brotuer :—I have for some time 
thought of writing to you, and have felt of 
late a drawing to the Community. I 
frequently find myself, when alone, wri- 
ting or conversing with you, and others 
there with you, with whom in times past 
we have taken sweet counsel together. 
I have thought, perhaps you would like 
to know where I am, or in other words, 
would like to know where I think myself 
that I am, for I feel as though you knew 


Wm. MILs. 








and saw my case quite as plain or plain- 


er than I do; and I am willing you 
should, but I have not always felt so. I 
have heard of people being lost in the 
woods until their family had become 
strangers to them, and they were afraid of 


their most intimate friends. I have 
thought this was something like my case. 
I have looked upon my best friends with 
a jealous eye ; but of late I have been 
looking out of the wilderness into the 
open fields, and the light begins to flash 
upon my mind. And as the light appears, 
jealousy and fear begin to pass away. 
At times I find a desire arise in me to 
see as I am seen, and know even as I am 
known. The more communion I have 
with Christ, the more I feel drawn to- 
wards those that are one with him ; and 


to have communication opened between 
us, that I may come into fellowship with 
the body and members of Christ. M—ex- 
presses a desire to become one with you, 
and wishes to be remembered to you and 
all the friends there with you. 
feel a growing interest in the Circular, 
and receive its weekly visits as a friend 
and teacher in the way of salvation. 
closed is five dollars for the Circular. We 
should be glad to have you, or any of the 
friends, write to us when you feel like it. 


We both 


In- 


H. MontacueE. 








Paragraphs from Books aud Papers. 


ALIA OOOO OOOOOIOOIOOION OO eye ar 
Communists soon come to appreciate the neces- 
sity of organization, andthe function which the 
faculty of order has to perform. Organization 
often cramps life, but without it bodies of men can 
do nothing. The following is what Blackwood 
says of the advantages of 
Routine. 

Routine is to the body politic what the blood 
is to the natural body. It is the means by which 
vitality is transmitted from the centre through to 
the extremities of a system, and by which parts 
and extremities harmoniously respond to the 
centre. Interrupt it, you disable a limb ora 
faculty ; annihilate it, and you have no longer 
organization. Without it, there can be no econ- 
omy in a manufactory or workshop, or even a 
household ; but to the very existence of a govern- 
ment, an army, orandavy, it is indispensable. 
Wherever the wills of an individual, or of a few, 
are to govern the lives and actions of many, there 
routine must have place, for routine is the hand- 
maid of order. Anarmy, to merit the appella- 
tion of ‘ Exercitus,’ and to be distinguished from 
a rabble, must be familiar with established forms 
of motion, position, dress, habits of living and 
feeling, not to mention accounts, returns, pun- 
ishments, rewards and records. Above all, the 
habit of obedience must be marifest in every iso- 
lated or cuvjoint proceeding at all connected with 
military duty. Routine is the sole means by 
which discipline can exist. It is essential to 
combined exertion. It isa study for all im au- 
thority. It must be respected by all under au- 
thority. Mr. Carlyle, to whom so few existing 
things are satisfactory, is pleased co commend a 
seventy-four gun ship in commission. Nay, the 
learned and implacable censor condescends to be 


eloquent in admiration of her, and to discourse 
as follows:—‘It has inarticulate traditions, an- 
cient methods and habitudes in it, stoicisms, 
noblenesses, true rules both of sailing and of con- 
duct; enough to keep it afloat on nature’s viridi- 
cal bosom, after all. * 
hurricanes, it rides them out; if it meet an ene- 
my’s ship, it shivers it to powder; and, in short, 
it holds on its way, and to a wonderful extent, 
does what it means and pretends, to do.’ 
deserves this praise. 
exact than her wondrous parts. 
only of present skill and energy and system, all 
working together in that wooden hive, but of the 
skill and vigor of years long past. 
for an Englishman to be proud of—but she is the 
creature of routine. 
was laid to the root of the oak to this hour, when 
she floats an epitome of the science. power, and 
enterprise of the nation and of the age, routine 
has produced, maintained and prefected her.’— 
Having said that routine is necessary, and that its 
results are admirable, we shall be expected to 
explain how and why we consi@r it deserving of 
the clamor whick it not. long since excited. In 
doing so, we reject the solution frequently hinted 
at ‘that it was carried to excess, and so became 
an impediment.’ 
you extend routine, the more efficient you are 
likely to make the department which receives it. 
We must look deeper for a reason why that which 
was ordained untv life we have found to be unto 
death. We believe that routine has been made 
odious by ignorance, imbecility and corruption. 
No able or statesman, general ,admiral, ever waged 
war with routine. 
use and the abuse of it. They can distinguish 
between the means and the end, and will not suf- 
fer the former to take the place of the latter.— 
The great Duke and Nelson were friends of rou- 
tine. 
without it. 
which the. Marshal ‘could have gono any where, 


* * Ifit meet with 


She 
No mechanism can be more 
She testifies not 


She is a thing 


From the day when the axe 


Our opinion is, that the more 


They understand both the 


Their achievements could not have been 
That old Spanish infantry, with 





and done any thing,’—that fleet wherein England 
expected, and not vainly, that every man would 
do his duty—were the perfection of routine ; and 
their commanders knew it. It is only when in- 
capable, infirm, or dishonest men are put in situ- 
ations of responsibility, that it appears disadvan- 
tageously. One who cannot do, must find excuse 
for his inactivity. He dares not say, ‘I am in- 
competent, but he can find old orders and regula- 
tions, never meant for such cases, which conveni- 
ently forbid him to move or to see, or to decide 
when he is indisposed or unable to do these 
things. 





The following passages from Emerson’s ‘ Repre- 
setative Men,’ are in the article, ‘Montaigne, or 
*The Skeptic.’ 

We are naturally believers. Truth, or the con- 
nection between cause and effect, alone interests 
us. Weare persuaded that a thread runs through 
all things: all worlds are strung on it, as beads: 
and men, and events, and life, come to us, only be- 
cause of that thread: they pass,and repass, only 
that we may know the direction and continuity 
of that line. A book or statement which goes to 
show that there is no line, but random and chaos, 
a calamity out of nothing, a prosperity and no 
account of it, a hero born from a fool, -a fool from 
a hero,—dispirits us. Seen or unseen, we believe 
the tie exists. Talent makes counterfeit ties ; 
genius finds the real ones. We hearken to the 
man of science, beeause we anticipate the sequence 
in natural phenomena which he uncovers. We 
love whatever affirms, connects, preserves ; and 
dislike what scatters or pulls down. One 
man appears whose nature is to all men’s eyes 
conserving and constructive: his presence sup- 
poses a well-ordered society, agriculture, trade, 
large institutions, and empire. If these did not 
exist, they would begin to exist through his en- 
deavors. Therefore, he cheers and comforts wen, 
who feel all this in him very readily. The non? 
conformist and the rebel say all manner of unan- 
swerable things against the existing republic, but 
discover to our sense no plar of house or state, of 
their own. Therefore, though the town, and state, 
and way of living, which our counsellor contem- 
plated, might be a very modest or musty pros- 
perity, yet men rightly go for him, and reject the 
reformer, so long as he comes only with axe and 
crowbar. 

But though we are natural conservers and 
causationists, and reject a sour, dumpish unbe- 


lief, the skeptical class which Montaigne repre- . 


sents, have reason, and every man, at some time, 
belongs to it. Every superior mind will pass 
through this domain of equilibration—I should 
rather say, will know how to avail himself of the 
checks and balances in nature, as a natural weap- 
on against the exaggeration and formalism of 
bigots and blockheads. 

Skepticism is the attitude assumed by the stu- 
dent in relation to the particulars which society 
adores, but which he sees to be reverend only in 
their tendency and spirit. The ground occupied 
by the skeptic is the vestibule of the temple. So- 
ciety does not like to have any breath of question 
blown on the existing order. But the interro- 
gation of custom at all points is an inevitable 
stage in the growth of every superior mind, and 
is the evidence of its perception of the flowing 
power which remains itself in all changes. 


The superior mind will find itself equally at 
odds with the evils of society, and with the pro- 
jects that are offered to relieve them. The wise 
skeptic is a bad citizen; no conservative; he sees 
the selfishness of property, and the drowsiness of 
institutions. But neither is he fit to work with 
any democratic party that ever was constituted ; 
for parties wish every one committed, and he pen- 
etrates the popular patriotism. His politics are 
those of the ‘Soul’s Errand’ of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ; or of Krisna, in the Bhagavat, ‘There is 
none who is worthy of my love or hatred;? 
whilst he sentences law, physic, divinity, com- 
merce, and custom. He is a reformer; yet he is 
no better member of the philanthropic association. 
It turns out that he is not the champion of the 
operative, the pauper, the prisoner, the slave. — 
It stands in his mind, that our life in this world 
is not of quite so easy interpretation as churches 
and school-books say. He does not wish to take 
ground against these benevolences, to play the 
part of devil’s attorney, and blazon every doubt 
and sneer that darkens the sun for him. But he 
says, There are doubts. * * * * * * * 

Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of 
the soul; unbelief, in denying them. Some 
minds are incapable of skepticism. The doubts 
they profess to entertain are rather a civility or 
accommodation to the common discourse of their 
company. They may well give themselves leave 
to speculate, for they are secure of a return.— 
Once admitted to the heaven of thought, they see 
no relapse into night, but infinite invitation on 
the other side. Heaven is within heaven, and 
sky over sky, and they are encompassed with 
divinities, Others there are, to whom the heav- 
en is brass, and it shuts down to the sucface of 
the earth. It is a question of temperament, or of 
more or less immersion in nature. The last class 
must needs have a reflex or parasite faith ; not a 
sight of realities, but an instinctive reliance on 
the seers and believers of realities. ‘The man 
ners and thoughts of believers astonish them, an. 
convince them that these have seen something 
which is hid from themselves. But their sensu- 
al habit would fix the believer to his last posi- 
tion, whilst he as inevitably advances; and pres- 
ently the unbeliever, for love of belief, burns the 


believer. 
EE 8 
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